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The  New  England  College  of 


Vision  challenges  of  the  elderly  have 
been  of  concern  to  the  New  England 
College  of  Optometry  for  years.  Dr. 
Louis  Frank,  Dr.  Gary  Chu  and  the 
New  England  Eye  Institute  are  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  designed  to  ensure 
that  the  elderly  have  basic  primary 
eye  care  and  low  vision  services. 


Three  groups  of  first  year  students 
presented  posters  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  Academy  of 
Optometry.  Their  work  reflects  a  shift 
in  the  way  the  College  approaches 
public  health. 


Research  is  expanding  at  the  College. 
In  one  major  project,  faculty  researchers 
are  collaborating  with  scientists  at 
four  other  colleges  of  optometry  as 
part  of  an  investigation  involving  con- 
tact lens  wear  and  children. 
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hile  it  is  often  difficult  to  break  with 
tradition,  you  will  see  some  signifi- 
cant changes  in  this  issue  of  the  New 
England  College  of  Optometry 
Alumni  Magazine.  The  new  look,  we  believe,  reflects 
the  energy,  growth,  and  professionalism  of  the  college. 

The  major  articles  are  more  in-depth,  the  photo- 
graphs bolder,  and  the  graphic  design  sharper.  As  you 
may  have  noticed,  we  even  changed  the  name  to  focus 
on  optometry  and  alumni. 

This  issue  has  some  wonderful  stories  that,  we 
know,  you  will  find  interesting  and  enjoyable  to  read. 
You  will  learn  about  a  new  vision  care  institute  on 
the  VISTAKON  campus  in  Florida  (Page  20)  headed 


letter  from  the. -, 


by  Howard  Purcell  '84,  OD,  and  a  new  approach  to 
teaching  public  health  {Page  10)  at  the  college  devel- 
oped by  Gary  Chu  '95,  OD  MPH. 

Our  lead  story  is  about  some  very  important  work 
by  the  college's  New  England  Eye  Institute  in  the  area 
of  geriatric  eye  care  (Page  4)  that  is  having  an  impact 
on  the  lives  of  thousands  of  seniors  in  the  region. 

You  will  also  read  about  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Beider  Scholarship,  funded  by  the  late  Warren  Beider  '26, 
OD,  as  well  as  the  latest  news  about  alumni  reunion. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  our  most  popular  features  — 
classnotes  —  is  not  in  this  issue  due  to  a  lack  of  sub- 
missions. Please  send  us  your  news  so  we  can  revive 
this  section  in  our  fall  issue. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  issue  as  much  as  we  did 
putting  it  together.  Your  comments  and  ideas  for  future 
stories  are  always  welcome. 

I 
Barry  Wanger 
Acting  Editor 
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Submissions  Needed  for  Classnotes! 

Classnotes  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  New  England  College  of  Optometry 
Alumni  magazine.  There  were  an  insufficient  number  of  submissions  for  this  issue. 

Please  send  us  news  about  professional  honors,  new  or  expanded  practices, 
published  research  and  other  information  that  you  would  like  to  share  with  your 
fellow  alumni. 

You  can  send  your  news  to  Erin  McNamee  via  e-mail:  McNameee@NE-Optometry.edu, 
by  fax  at  617-236-6349  or  by  mail  at  Alumni  Office,  New  England  College  of  Optometry, 
424  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


Beider  Scholarship  Celebrates  loth  Anniversary 

A  creative  scholarship  program  that  began  10  years  ago  has  now  benefited  100  New  England 
College  of  Optometry  students,  and  has  become  a  model  demonstrating  how  one  individual 
can  impact  the  lives  of  so  many... 


The  Beider  Scholarship,  the  brainchild  of 
the  late  Warren  Beider  '26,  OD,  was  cre- 
ated in  1994  with  $400,000  -  the  entire 
proceeds  from  his  and  his  wife's  estate. 
Although  more  than  $275,000  has  been 
awarded  in  scholarships  to  "brilliant  and 
needy  students,"  the  principal  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1994  to  $900,000. 

Dr.  Beider,  a  practitioner  for  more 
than  50  years,  told  associates  he  felt  obli- 
gated to  leave  his  estate  to  the  College  in 
recognition  of  the  significant  impact  the 
college  had  on  his  life. 

Unlike  other  scholarships,  the  Beider 
stipulates  that  recipients  should  begin 
repaying  grants  after  10  years  as  a  way 
to  sustain  and  expand  the  program  for 
future  generations  of  students. 


"The  scholarship  not  only  recognizes 
excellence  but  also  has  a  long-term, 
financial  impact  for  recipients  as  it  reduces 
the  amount  needed  to  repay  their  loans," 
says  Carol  Rubel,  director  of  financial  aid. 

She  notes  that  a  student  in  this  year's 
graduating  class  can  expect  to  pay  an 
average  of  $24,200  in  interest  alone  for 
their  federal  loans. 

"It  is  so  important  to  future  genera- 
tions of  students  that  past  recipients 
continue  to  reimburse  the  College  for 
their  loans,"  Rubel  says. 

Nicole  Boisvert  Quinn  '01,  OD, 
became  the  first  student  last  year  to  fully 
repay  the  grant. 

Students  who  meet  the  academic 
requirements  for  the  scholarships  must 
sign  the  Beider  Moral  Obligation 


Scholarship  Acceptance  Form.  The  obli- 
gation requests  that  recipients  "replenish 
the  fund  in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
their  awards." 

College  officials  who  understood 
the  difficulties  in  paying  off  school  loans 
and  starting  an  optometric  practice,  nego- 
tiated a  10-year  repayment  schedule  with 
Dr.  Beider. 

Beider  recipients  who  can  pay  off  a 
portion  or  all  of  their  loans  should  send 
checks  to  the  Development  Office  at  the 
College.  The  funds  will  be  credited  to 
the  Beider  Scholarship  account. 

Information  regarding  making  gifts 
to  the  Beider  Scholarship  Fund  can  be 
obtained  by  contacting  the  Development 
Office. 


Some  29  scholarships  were  awarded  to  New 

England  College  of  Optometry  students  at  the  College's  annual  scholar- 
ship and  award  ceremony  last  month.  The  scholarships  ranged  from 
$100  to  $3,000  each. 

"The  scholarship  candidates  demonstrated  outstanding  academic 
skills,  dedication  to  the  College,  and  the  potential  to  make  excellent 
contributions  to  the  profession,"  said  Carol  Rubel,  director  of  financial  aid. 

"There  were  so  many  deserving  students  that  it  was  very  difficult 
for  the  scholarship  committees  to  make  the  selections.  We  wish  we 
could  have  awarded  even  more  scholarships  as  the  need  is  great," 
she  added. 

Alumni  Scholarship:  Anna  Baglieri,  Robert  Pillion,  Jeffrey  Kenyon, 
Crystal  Klasshsen,  Lauren  LaPaglia,  Alan  Love,  Kierstyn  Napier,  and 
Noemi  Zubizarreta. 

Beider  Moral  Obligation  Scholarship:  James  Fabian,  Amy  Falk,  Melanie 
Macbeth,  Kierstyn  Napier,  Bao-Kim  Nguyen,  Katharine  Sullivan,  David 
Vanderloop,  and  Erika  Wilken. 


Stacy  Friedman  Pinsker  and  Rosemore  Family  Foundation 

Scholarship:  Alexis  Heiden,  Laura  Martin,  and  Elizabeth  Leathers. 

Dr.  John  Carter  Scholarship:  Jasvinder  Pabla. 

Otto  Hochstadt  Scholarship:  Catherine  Johnson. 

Emanuel  S.  Glasser  Scholarship:  Kristie  Teets. 

Israel  and  Sylvia  Grossman  Scholarship:  Marcelline  Ciuffreda. 

Edith  and  Erich  Heymans  Scholarship:  Bao-Kim  Nguyen. 

Monthe  N.  Kofos  Scholarship:  Amanda  Hale  and  Melanie  Macbeth. 

Foster  Namias  Scholarship:  Erika  Wilken. 

Harry  and  Sara  Plldes  Scholarship:  Tam  Nguyen. 

Klein  Family  Scholarship:  Bryan  Murphy. 

Jean  M.  Lank  Scholarship:  Sarah  Gladstone. 

The  Rose  and  Warren  Guildford,  Dr.  Arnelda  Levine  and  Dr.  Janet 

Mechanic  0D1  Award:  Chrystie  Haynes. 

American  Optometric  Association  Student  Leadership  Award: 

Stephanie  Su. 
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Alumni  interested  in  establishing  an  endowed  scholarsliip  sliould  contact  David  Wilber, 
Vice  President  for  Institutional  Advancement  at  617-369-0179. 
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LOW  VISION 


AND  THE  ELDERLY 


By  Katie  Zezima 


An  elderly  woman  trips  over  a  telephone  cord  in  her 
living  room  in  a  small  apartment  in  a  Boston  neighbor- 
hood because  of  her  declining  vision,  sending  her  to 
the  hospital  with  a  broken  hip... 


nother  senior  is  afraid  to 
leave  his  house  because  of 
a  growing  problem  with 
diabetic  retinopathy. 

Stories  like  these  are  commonplace 
among  the  elderly  across  the  country, 
particularly  among  those  with  low 
incomes  and  who  live  alone.  Low  vision 
problems  among  the  elderly  are  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  serious  issue  as  those 
over  65  have  become  the  fastest  growing 
demographic  in  the  nation. 

There  are  more  than  32  million 
people  over  65  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States  today.  And  the  85  and  older  popu- 
lation has  been  growing  by  40%  each 
decade  for  the  last  30  years. 

The  vision  challenges  of  the  elderly 
have  been  of  concern  to  the  New 
England  College  of  Optometry  for  years. 
Through  the  college's  clinical  arm  — 


the  independent  New  England  Eye 
Institute  (NEEI)  —  a  low  vision  and 
geriatric  services  program  is  now  provid- 
ing support  for  those  in  need. 

The  program,  which  fits  in  closely 
with  NEEI's  mission  to  "improve  the 
visual  health  of  populations  through 
collaborations  in  patient  care,  education 
and  research,"  started  slowly  a  little 
more  than  10  years  ago. 

Today,  it  is  now  serving  between  600 
and  700  seniors  a  year  —  and  rapidly 
growing  under  the  leadership  of  two 
associate  professors  of  optometry:  Louis 
Frank,  OD,  chief  of  the  geriatric  low 
vision  service  at  NEEI,  and  Gary  Chu 
'95,  OD,  MPH,  director  of  community 
research  for  NEEI. 

Two  other  alumni  who  are  faculty 
members  at  the  college  —  Susan 
Monohan  '98,  OD,  assistant  professor  of 
optometry,  and  Richard  Jamara  '80,  OD, 


associate  professor  of  optometry,  are 
also  playing  significant  roles  in  the  Low 
Vision/Geriatric  Service. 

Another  key  member  of  the  team  is 
Jennifer  Kaldenberg,  NEEI's  occupational 
therapist,  who  is  heavily  involved  in 
the  geriatric  screenings,  the  training 
aspect  of  low  vision  rehabilitation,  and 
the  development  of  training  programs 
both  for  the  college's  optometry  students 
and  her  own  colleagues  in  occupational 
therapy. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  unmet  need 
for  geriatric  vision  services.  A  lot  of  eld- 
erly people  in  the  Boston  metropolitan 
area,  and  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts, 
are  visually  impaired.  They're  home- 
bound  and  do  not  have  access  to  the 
kind  of  social  service  rehabilitation, 
basic  primary  eye  care  and  low  vision 
services  that  they  need,"  Dr.  Frank  said. 
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Fulfilling  an 
Important  Need 

hen  Dr.  Frank  joined 
the  college  in  1989, 
there  was  one  clinical 
low  vision  site.  During 
the  past  10  years  he  has  carefully  culti- 
vated new  clinical  low  vision  services 
across  the  region.  Today,  NEEI  supports 
18  low  vision  and  geriatric  care  clinical 
sites. 

Not  only  have  the  programs  helped 
countless  people  in  need,  they  have  also 
provided  numerous  students  at  the  college 
with  the  valuable  hands-on  experience 
they  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
optometry  school  and  the  working  world. 

According  to  Dr.  Frank,  about  16 
million  people  in  the  United  States  have 
some  form  of  low  vision,  caused  by  los- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  sight  because  of 
an  ocular  disease. 

The  leading  causes  of  low  vision  are 
cataracts,  glaucoma,  macular  degenera- 
tion and  diabetic  retinopathy  While  low 
vision  can  be  a  problem  for  anyone,  the 
greatest  number  of  low  vision  patients  is 
elderly  Dr.  Frank  said  that  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  patients  screened  in 
the  program  suffer  from  low  vision. 

The  problem  is  exacerbated  in  many 
elderly  patients  because  they  often  have 
trouble  following  up  appointments. 


Dr.  Louis  Frank 
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"Vision  impairment  (in  the  elderly)  can 
be  a  very  isolating  experience,  and  the 
idea  is  to  enhance  their  quality  of  life 

and  bring  them  back  into 
the  community..." 


Dr.  Louis  Frank 


Many  can  neither  drive  or  find  trans- 
portation to  and  from  appointments, 
nor  want  to  bother  friends  or  family 
members  for  a  ride.  The  low  vision  com- 
ponent of  rehabilitation's  goal  is  to  help 
partially  sighted  patients  use  the  vision 
that  remains  with  greater  efficiency  and 
function. 

Expanding  Eye  Care 
Services 

V,         ,,    hen  Dr.  Chu  joined  the 
k    m     program  in  1997,  he 
^^K      expanded  NEEI  services 
to  adult  day  care  facili- 
ties, nursing  homes,  and  home  care  vis- 
its. Today,  NEEI  even  receives  home  care 
referrals  from  Boston  Medical  Center. 
Under  Dr.  Chu's  leadership,  the  strategy 
for  further  expansion  is  focused  on  the 
development  of  more  comprehensive 
services  with  individual  housing  sites. 


The  basis  of  the  expanded  program, 
Dr.  Chu  said,  was  in  the  development  of 
more  comprehensive  services  with  indi- 
vidual housing  sites.  The  first  relation- 
ship was  with  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  Aged  in  nearby  Roslindale. 
NEEI  provided  education  to  the  seniors 
about  various  visual  impairments,  symp- 
toms, and  remedies,  visual  function  risk 
assessments,  referrals  to  eye  care  services, 
and  low  vision  rehabilitation,  when 
needed. 

Housing  center  staff  were  educated 
about  effects  of  vision  on  independence 
and  health  status,  and  were  shown  vari- 
ous equipment  that  could  be  purchased 
to  help  make  the  lives  of  residents  better, 
and  how  to  help  them  function  more 
independently. 

In  at-risk  communities,  for  both  the 
low-vision  and  geriatric  programs,  the 
doctors  and  clinical  students  find  people, 
mostly  through  referrals,  who  are 
neglecting  their  vision  care  or  do  not 
have  easy  access  to  an  eye  care  exam. 


The  doctors  and  students  screen  and 
examine  them  and  refer  them  to  the 
appropriate  services  for  optometric  or 
low  vision  treatment,  and  provide  them 
with  glasses,  if  necessary 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  pro- 
grams would  not  have  been  possible 
without  collaboration  with  a  number  of 
rehabilitation  and  social  service  agencies, 
including  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  the  Blind  (now  MAB  Community 
Services)  Boston  University's  Sargent 
College,  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  Hebrew  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  Aged,  and  Kit  Clark  Senior  Services. 
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Dr.  Louis  Frank 
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The  collaboration  with  these  institu- 
tions is  so  important,  the  doctors  said, 
because  low  vision  impacts  much  more 
than  eyes,  especially  in  geriatric  patients. 
Loss  of  vision  often  means  a  loss  of  a 
sense  of  self  for  many  elderly  patients 
who  can  no  longer  see  well  enough  to 
perform  basic  tasks.  Their  condition  also 
takes  a  toll  on  the  patient's  family  mem- 
bers, who  must  devote  much  of  their 
time  helping  the  patient  and  monitoring 
the  progression  of  his  or  her  vision. 

The  patient  must  also  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  lifestyle  change,  incorporating 
electronic  magnification  devices  and  tele- 
scopes into  their  every  day  lives.  Many 
elderly  patients  also  require  some  type  of 
physical,  psychological,  or  occupational 
therapy  to  help  them  adjust,  so  the  pro- 
gram includes  specialists  in  those  and 
other  fields. 

"The  psychological  aspect  is  extremely 
important,  especially  in  elderly  patients. 
They  often  become  quite  isolated  because 
of  their  vision  impairment;  they  can't 
travel  or  drive  as  much  as  they  used  to, 


they  can't  get  around  as  much,  and  they 
can't  recognize  their  friends.  Vision 
impairment  can  be  a  very  isolating  expe- 
rience, and  the  idea  is  to  enhance  their 
quality  of  life  and  bring  them  back  into 
the  community  so  they  can  retain  their 
dignity  and  self-esteem  as  members  of 
their  communities,"  Dr.  Frank  said. 

The  next  step  in  the  program,  the 
doctors  said,  is  to  purchase  a  large 
mobile  clinic  with  space  to  hold  equip- 
ment and  examination  facilities.  Right 
now  the  doctors  must  bring  the  equip- 
ment on  site,  making  travel  difficult. 
The  histitute  and  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Blind  are  collaborat- 
ing on  a  grant  proposal  and  planning  a 
fundraising  campaign  to  help  pay  for  the 
mobile  clinic.  NEEI  will  be  seeking  more 
than  $750,000  in  new  external  funding 
for  the  project.  Dr.  Chu  said. 

"We  really  need  a  big  mobile  clinic 
parked  outside  the  building  just  to  raise 
more  awareness  and  show  the  commit- 
ment we're  giving  to  each  housing  site," 
he  said. 


Hands  Dn  Experience 
FDR  Students 

Already,  the  Low  Vision  and 
Geriatric  Service  initiative 
has  been  a  tremendous 
boon  to  students  like 
Lynette  Johns,  28,  a  fourth-year  student. 
She  participated  in  an  Institute  specialty 
rotation  with  Dr.  Chu,  which  took  her 
to  the  Jack  Satter  House,  a  home  for  the 
elderly  in  Revere  run  by  the  Hebrew 
Rehabilitation  Center,  each  Thursday 
for  three  months. 

There,  she  and  other  students  gave 
informational  lectures  to  residents, 
informing  them  of  the  four  major  eye 
conditions  that  affect  their  age  group  — 
glaucoma,  macular  degeneration, 
cataracts,  and  diabetic  retinopathy  That, 
she  said,  inspired  the  patients  to  address 
their  own  eye  care  needs. 

Following  each  presentation,  the 
students  examined  each  patient  for  risk 
analyses,  including  visual  acuity  and 
contrast  sensitivity  Ms.  Johns  and  other 
students  also  assessed  each  patient's 


"The  growth  in  patients,  students,  and 
resources  is  tremendous,  and  the  goal  is 

to  keep  it  going...  I  am  beyond 

proud." 


Dr.  Louis  Frank 


apartment  for  fall  hazards  and  illumina- 
tion. They  also  had  patients  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  about  their  vision. 

Based  on  those  factors,  the  students 
then  determined  if  a  patient  needed  an 
immediate  exam,  a  low  vision  assessment, 
or  had  to  be  referred  to  a  specialist. 
Ultimately  the  students  brought  all  of 
their  equipment  to  the  home  and  per- 
formed full  examinations  on  site. 

The  experience,  she  said,  helped  hone 
her  communications  skills  by  being  able 
to  translate  classroom  clinical  terms  to 
an  audience  that  was  unfamiliar  with 
them,  and  really  interact  with  the  patients. 

"What  was  really  nice  was  seeing 
these  people  and  how  they  lived,  going 
into  their  apartments  where  you  could 
really  see  how  the  things  we  were  meas- 
uring, their  contrast  and  their  acuity,  was 
really  affected  in  their  apartments,  like 
if  they  had  dim  lighting.  I  got  an  overall 
functional  view  of  what  their  problems 
were  and  what  needs  they  required  and 
needed  to  be  addressed,"  Ms.  Johns  said. 


That  personal  insight  into  a  patient's 
life  is  something  Ms.  Johns  never  expected 
to  get  at  optometry  school,  which  made 
her  experience  at  the  College  and  the 
Institute  all  the  more  rewarding. 

"I  never  anticipated  an  experience 
like  this  prior  to  optometry  school.  I 
think  this  experience  is  different  than 
most  optometry  experiences  that  I've 
had  because  most  of  the  experiences  are 
in  office  settings,  and  this  is  actually  a 
residential  setting,  so  it's  nothing  I  ever 
anticipated.  But  I  definitely  walked  away 
with  some  valuable  skills  and  a  lot  more 
insight.  It  opened  my  eyes  to  a  lot  of 
issues  the  geriatric  community  is  facing 
that  I  wouldn't  have  a  grasp  on  if  I  just 
compared  it  to  my  work  at  the  VA,"  Ms. 
Johns  said,  adding  that  those  problems 
include  social  isolation,  transportation, 
and  dependency 

"The  growth  in  patients,  students, 
and  resources  is  tremendous,  and  the 
goal  is  to  keep  it  going,"  Dr.  Frank  said. 
"I  am  beyond  proud." 
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OPTO  IVI  ETRY'S 
IMPORTANT   ROLE   IN 

community 
health 


A  shift  in  the  approach  to 

public    h  9  a  1 1  h  at  the  New  England  College 
of  Optometry  provided  a  new  learning  experience  recently, 
when  three  groups  of  first-year  students  presented  posters  at 
the  prestigious  American  Academy  of  Optometry  conference 
in  Dallas,  Texas. 

"A  lot  of  faculty  members  from  optometry  colleges 
throughout  the  country  submitted  posters,  and  not  all  were 
accepted.  But  three  of  our  student  groups  submitted  their 
posters,  and  all  three  were  accepted,"  said  Y.  K.  Gary  Chu 
'95,  OD,  MPH,  associate  professor  of  optometry. 

The  acceptance  of  the  three  projects  was  remarkable, 
said  Thomas  Raasch,  OD,  PhD,  who  serves  as  chair  of  the 
Scientific  Program  Committee  for  the  Academy.  "We  do  have 
a  lot  of  students  presenting  posters,"  Raasch  said,  "but  usually 
not  first-year  students.  Early  in  their  education,  students  are 
not  usually  involved  in  research." 

But  the  first-year  students  at  the  New  England  College  of 
Optometry  embraced  the  research  opportunity.  Dr.  Chu  said. 

The  new  approach  that  afforded  them  that  opportunity 
grew  from  a  personal  evaluation  of  his  first  year  of  teaching 
the  college's  public  health  curriculum.  While  the  subject  has 
traditionally  been  taught  didactically  through  a  series  of  lec- 
tures. Dr.  Chu  set  out  to  bring  community  health  to  life  for 
his  students.  He  demanded  that  they  leave  the  classroom,  go 
out  into  the  community,  research  public  health  issues,  and 
consider  ways  to  address  problems. 

One  group  of  students,  for  example,  found  a  growing 
concern  about  ocular  problems  associated  with  the  "social 
swapping"  of  contact  lenses  among  teenagers.  Those  activi- 
ties, the  students  recognized,  can  result  in  the  transmission 
of  several  infectious  agents  and  resulting  infections,  allergic 
reactions,  and  corneal  abrasions.  Serious  systemic  conditions, 
such  as  hepatitis,  could  also  potentially  be  transmitted 
through  this  vector,  the  students  noted. 


In  their  research,  they  collected  data  on  the  prevalence 
and  consequences  of  the  activity;  talked  with  teenagers  and 
school  nurses;  created  a  website  with  the  summary  of  the 
problems,  with  links  to  resources;  and  developed  a  plan  to 
create  posters  and  pamphlets  for  distribution  to  the  target 
population. 

"Out  there  in  the  real  world,  they  can  see  things  happen, 
and  become  part  of  the  process  leading  to  a  solution," 
Dr.  Chu  said  of  his  student  researchers. 

The  goals  of  the  new  teaching  approach  included  helping 
students  to  understand  the  role  of  optometry  in  public 
health,  to  realize  the  impact  of  the  New  England  Eye 
Institute  on  the  health  status  of  communities  in  Boston, 
to  understand  that  health  care  goes  beyond  caring  for 
individuals,  and  to  learn  to  work  in  a  group  environment 
with  a  common  purpose. 


by  Dr.  Chu's 
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The  idea  was  fueled 

own  residency,  when  he  was  concentrating  on  improving  his 
clinical  skills,  but  hadn't  thought  much  about  making  an 
impact  on  the  community  "My  thinking  started  to  change 
while  I  was  providing  care  to  the  homeless  and  home-bound 
elderly,"  recalled  Dr.  Chu,  who  also  serves  as  Director  of 
Community  Research,  which  is  part  of  the  New  England  Eye 
Institute.  He  found  that  many  elderly  were  suffering  from 
visual  impairments  that  should  have  been  corrected  years 
earlier.  "Because  of  that  experience,"  he  said,  "I  decided 
I  wanted  to  make  a  difference." 

And  as  a  teacher,  he  wanted  his  students  to  make  a 
difference,  too. 

"You  can't  teach  public  health,"  Dr.  Chu  decided.  "You 
have  to  experience  public  health.  With  lectures,  the  students 
were  not  understanding  the  message  I  was  trying  to  convey. 
They  needed  to  experience  the  problems." 

Changes  in  the  teaching  of  community  health  came  about 
as  the  college  reorganized  its  curriculum  and  methodology. 
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"You  can't  teach  pub  ic  hea  th 


Dr.  Gary  Chu  8c    Yaakov  ^acks 


public  health." 


DR.     GARY     CHU 


Formerly  a  separate  course  taught  in  the  third  year,  PubHc 
Health  was  integrated  throughout  the  four-year  program  — 
with  a  new  project-based  requirement  as  a  component  of  the 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Optometry  I  course.  The  mandate 
of  David  Heath,  O.D.,  EdM,  vice  president/  dean  for  academic 
affairs,  was  to  be  creative  in  helping  students  learn. 

Dr.  Chu  launched  the  poster  program  last  year  as  a  way 
of  getting  students  to  push  each  other  to  think,  to  talk  to 
community  leaders,  health  care  providers,  social  workers 
and  other  optometrists,  and  to  consider  how  they,  as  future 
optometrists,  can  make  a  difference  in  the  community. 

"People  enter  the  health  professions  to  help  others," 
he  said,  "but  often,  as  teachers,  we  don't  think  about  that. 
I  wanted  my  students  to  experience  this  in  their  first  year, 
to  see  what  they're  doing  in  a  different  light." 


student  projects 


The  first  round  of 

targeted  health  care  communities,  ethnic  communities,  school 
committees  and  various  age  groups,  hi  groups  of  five  or  six, 
the  students  reviewed  literature,  spoke  to  community  leaders 
and  other  health  professionals,  conducted  surveys  and  gath- 
ered data.  Their  resulting  interventions  included  pamphlets, 
posters,  web  sites,  and  presentations.  Based  on  their  research 
and  the  interventions  they  developed,  they  created  projects 
that  were  presented  at  a  Poster  Day  at  the  college  last  spring 
and  judged  by  a  panel  of  public  health  practitioners  who 
were  not  optometrists. 

The  16  posters  created  by  the  80  first-year  students 
included  Diabetic  Retinopathy;  Sports  Related  Ocular 
Injuries;  The  Effects  of  Aqueous  Environments  on  Contact 
Lenses;  and  The  Importance  of  Vitamin  A  in  Maternal  and 
Infant  Care.  Several  projects  focused  on  the  elderly  popula- 
tion, including  one  on  Online  Drivers'  License  Renewal: 
Implications  of  Renewal  Without  Vision  Screening.  Others 
looked  at  issues  facing  the  students'  peer  group,  including 
misconceptions  about  the  risks  and  complications  of  LASIK 
surgery  among  college  students. 

The  student  posters  that  were  selected  from  scores  of 
submissions  to  the  AAO  for  presentation  at  the  Dallas  confer- 
ence were:  Complications  of  the  Social  Swapping  of  Contact 
Lenses;  Addressing  Lighting  Levels  in  Assisted  Living  Homes, 


Nursing  Homes,  and  Homes  of  the  Elderly;  and  Eive  Safety 
Issues  for  Competiitive  Swimmers. 

The  2003  conference  carried  a  theme  of  "The  Future  in 
Sight:  Today's  Research,  Tomorrow's  Practice."  The  scientific 
and  education  poster  segment,  according  to  conference  litera- 
ture, offered  attendees  "a  visual  presentation  of  cutting-edge 
research,  instructive  case  reports,  clinical  education  and  clini- 
cal trials  presented  in  poster  format."  Acceptance  into  the 
conference  program  was  challenging,  but  underscored  the 
professionalism  of  the  students'  effort. 

In  furtherance  of  the  research  program,  the  college  is  pro- 
viding funding  for  three  student  groups  to  attend  the  AAO 
conference  if  their  posters  are  accepted  for  presentation. 

"Before  we  did  this  project 

I  never  would  have  thought  that  contact  lens  swapping  was 
going  on,  or  if  it  was,  I  would  have  thought  of  it  as  isolated 
cases,"  said  Catherine  Johnson,  who  worked  on  the  "social 
swapping"  project.  But  once  we  conducted  our  research, 
we  began  to  understand  how  much  of  a  problem  it  is.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  extent  of  it." 

"Teenagers  see  these  ads  for  colored  lenses  on  TV  The  ads 
are  targeted  to  kids  aged  10  to  16,"  said  Crystal  Klaahsen, 
another  student  involved  in  the  project.  "They  order  lenses  — 
often  with  prescriptions  telephoned  in  to  mail-order  compa- 
nies —  and  change  their  eye  color  on  a  whim.  And  to  expand 
their  fashion  options,  they  share  the  colored  contacts,  just  as 
they  share  clothes.  "Mostly,  these  are  just  plain  colored  con- 
tacts, not  prescription  lenses,"  Ms.  Klaahsen  said.  "To  the 
kids,  changing  eye  color  is  just  cool,  nothing  to  worry  about." 


All  the  posters  can  be  viewed  on-line  at  http://www 


The  students  have 
really  embraced 
this  approach... 

I  want  them  to 
remember  that 
they  can  make 
a  difference." 


DR.    GARY     CHU 


But  the  potential 
dangers,  including 
epidemic  keratocon- 
junctivitis (EKC), 
can  be  serious.  The 
optometry  students 
concluded  that 
there's  a  need  to 
educate  not  only 
teenagers,  but  also 
optometrists  and 
school  nurses,  about 
the  problems  associated  with  lens-swapping. 

The  students  found  that  26  percent  of  their  research  popu- 
lation at  a  Boston  high  school  did,  in  fact,  share  contact 
lenses...  and  most  of  those  who  did  were  female. 

School  nurses,  Ms.  Johnson  noted,  may  be  among  the  first 
to  see  teens  who  are  having  problems  with  their  eyes,  so  pro- 
viding resources  to  the  nurses  could  be  valuable.  Because  the 
initial  poster  was  too  scientific  for  distribution  to  teens,  Ms. 
Johnson  said,  a  goal  of  the  group  is  to  develop  more  age- 
appropriate  materials. 


Yaakov  Zacks 


admits  he  hadn't  thought 


much  about  the  public  health  arena  before  Dr.  Chu's  assign- 
ment came  along.  But  he  had  no  problem  in  developing  an 
idea  for  a  project  with  his  five-student  group. 

Before  moving  to  Boston  to  attend  the  New  England 
College  of  Optometry,  Zacks  had  worked  for  a  lighting  com- 
pany in  Detroit.  Through  that  work,  he  came  to  understand 
the  importance  of  good  lighting,  especially  among  the  elderly 
"As  we  get  older,"  he  explained,  "we  need  better  lighting. 
There  are  a  lot  of  falls  among  the  elderly,  and  they  often 
are  related  to  environmental  factors,  including  insufficient 
lighting." 

To  test  that  theory,  the  students  visited  homes  and  assisted 
living  facilities,  measured  light  levels,  and  looked  for  poten- 
tially dangerous  situations.  Among  their  findings:  in  order  to 
save  money,  the  elderly  often  use  fewer,  and  lower-wattage 
lights  —  setting  up  ideal  conditions  for  accidents. 


"If  you  can  increase  the  number  of  lamps,  the  wattage  of 
the  lamps,  it  helps,"  Zacks  said.  And  those  improvements 
don't  have  to  increase  utility  costs.  Using  new  compact  fluo- 
rescent bulbs,  he  noted,  lighting  equal  to  60  watt  traditional 
bulbs  can  be  provided  with  15  watt  bulbs,  saving  both  money 
and  energy. 


group 


The  students  in  Zacks' 

created  a  prize-winning  poster  demonstrating  the  problem 
and  possible  solutions  —  and  are  continuing  their  work  this 
year,  looking  at  ways  to  bring  those  solutions  to  the  commu- 
nity One  step,  he  suggested,  may  be  to  educate  property 
management  companies  about  proper  illumination,  especially 
in  buildings  housing  the  elderly. 

"Vision  is  an  important  quality  of  life  issue,"  Dr.  Chu 
said.  "We  need  to  talk  to  people  outside  our  own  profession, 
to  understand  the  problem.  The  projects  the  students  came 
up  with  were  just  the  types  of  things  I  hoped  would  happen. 
I  wanted  them  to  think  about  how  they  can  apply  what 
they're  learning  to  make  a  difference,"  Dr.  Chu  said.  The 
public  health  poster  projects  required  of  his  students,  he 
said,  "turned  out  a  lot  better  than  I  anticipated." 

Presenting  their  posters  at  the  American  Academy 
conference  was  not  the  end  result  for  these  students.  They  are 
continuing  their  work  —  in  some  cases,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  new  crop  of  first-year  students  —  and  plan  to  develop  con- 
sumer-friendly materials  that  can  be  used  in  the  community. 

The  students  may  have  already  made  an  impact.  A  high 
school  teacher  from  Orlando,  FL,  saw  the  New  England 
College  of  Optometry  students'  posters  on  the  internet,  and 
contacted  them  about  extending  their  research  on  contact- 
lens  swapping  to  her  school. 

The  community  is  bound  to  benefit  from  the  enthusiasm, 
as  this  year's  100  first-year  students  develop  22  new  projects. 

"The  students  have  really  embraced  this  approach,"  Dr. 
Chu  said.  "By  doing  these  public  health  projects,  I  hope  they 
will  continue  to  challenge  prevailing  beliefs  and  be  a  part  of 
the  solution  to  health  care  problems.  By  being  creative  and  by 
working  collaboratively  with  other  health  professionals  to 
help  improve  the  health  of  their  communities,  I  want  them 
to  remember  that  they  can  make  a  difference." 


ne-optometry.edu/courses/PPO/posters/default. asp 
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Researchers  at  the  New  England  College  of  Optometry 
are  collaborating  with  scientists  at  four  other  colleges 
of  optometry  in  conducting  an  investigation  of  contact 
lens  wear  for  children... 


The  study  is  being  conducted  by 
Marjorie  Rah,  OD,  PhD,  assistant 
professor  of  optometry,  and  principal 
investigator  of  the  project  at  the  New 
England  College  of  Optometry. 

Dr.  Rah  said  she  believes  that  most  children 
as  young  as  eight  years  of  age  are  ready  for  the 
responsibility  of  contact  lens  wear. 

The  children  will  be  randomly  assigned  to 
wear  contact  lenses  or  glasses  for  three  years 
after  which  the  investigators  will  compare  the 
responses  of  the  two  groups. 

During  the  investigation,  children  will  be 
monitored  over  nine  visits,  during  which  they 
will  have  their  vision  checked  and  complete 
questionnaires. 


The  researchers  will  not  analyze  the  data 
until  after  the  study  is  completed  in  September, 
2007,  and  hope  to  come  out  with  a  definitive 
study  the  following  year. 

Researchers  at  the  University  of  Houston 
College  of  Optometry,  Southern  College  of 
Optometry,  Pacific  University  College  of 
Optometry,  and  the  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Optometry  are  participating  under 
the  study.  Jeffrey  J.  Wallme,  OD,  PhD,  at  Ohio 
State,  is  chairing  the  study. 

All  participants  receive  free  or  cost-reduced 
glasses,  and  free  contact  lenses  and  solutions. 
The  children  in  the  glasses  group  receive  three 
years  of  free  contact  lenses  after  the  study. 

Dr.  Rah  and  study  coordinator,  Paulette 
Tattersall,  hope  to  recruit  94  third  to  sixth 
graders  by  May.  The  first  eligible  student  entered 
the  New  England  College  of  Optometry  pro- 
gram last  November. 

Tattersall  spends  her  days  contacting  school 
nurses,  principals,  and  newspapers.  She  has 
provided  nurses  in  all  Boston  schools  that  enroll 
students  in  grades  three  to  six  with  a  flyer 
explaining  the  program,  and  is  in  the  process  of 
asking  principals  at  schools  in  other  cities  and 
towns  permission  to  disseminate  the  material. 

She  recently  started  taking  out  classified 
advertisements  in  local  newspapers,  including 
the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  and  Brookline  Tab. 
She  is  only  targeting  Boston  and  its  closest  sub- 
urbs, as  the  study  requires  numerous  visits. 

"Until  we've  reached  94  children,  we'll  keep 
moving  the  map  outwards.  We're  basically  start- 
ing local  and  moving  the  map  farther  away,"  she 
said.  "There  are  nine  visits  over  three  years,  and 
we  don't  want  them  to  be  traveling  an  hour  to 
get  here." 
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"The  college  ranks  as  the  IC ad  J  H g  p TJ VSte 
optometry  school  m  the  country  based 
on  the  amount  of  research  going  on..." 


The  study  is  one  of  the  newest  and  largest  ini- 
tiatives underway  at  the  New  England  College  of 
Optometry.  Research  has  become  an  increasingly 
important  aspect  of  the  college's  mission  and  is 
reflected  in  the  scope  of  funds  generated  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  new  faculty  hired. 

The  college  ranks  as  the  leading  private 
optometry  school  in  the  country  based  on  the 
amount  of  research  going  on  and  is  among  the 
top  four  in  the  country  in  terms  of  federal  fund- 
ing, according  to  David  Heath,  OD,  EdM,  vice 
president/dean  for  academic  affairs,  and  profes- 
sor of  optometry. 


The  college  received  $2.3  million  in  research 
funds  last  year,  primarily  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  "Part  of  being  an  institu- 
tion is  to  contribute  to  knowledge  and  the 
advancement  of  the  field,"  Dr.  Heath  said. 
"So  in  terms  of  being  a  preeminent  institution, 
being  an  institution  of  impact,  it's  our  feeling 
that  it's  impossible  not  to  do  research.  You  have 
to  do  research  if  you  want  to  be  regarded  as  a 
top-tier  institution." 

The  effort  to  put  more  emphasis  on  research 
began  in  1992  when  former  President  Larry 
Clausen  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  developed 


Dr.  Nancy  Coletta,  OD,  PhD,  associate  professor  of  optics,  has 
been  working  to  bring  what  she  thinks  is  an  under-assessed  condition  - 
poor  night  vision  and  optics  -  to  the  attention  of  clinicians. 

Clinical  optometrists  do  not  commonly  assess  night  vision  during  an 
exam.  Dr.  Coletta's  research  focuses  on  the  optics  of  the  eye  and  night 
vision. 

One  of  her  largest  research  projects  focuses  on  wave  aberrations  and 
how  the  eye's  optics  affect  the  shape  of  light  waves  that  travel  through  the 
eye.  Dr.  Coletta  is  trying  to  determine  how  vision  is  affected  by  abnormali- 
ties of  the  eye's  optics.  How  do  these  abnormalities  relate  to  visual  acuity 
or  sensitivity  to  patterns,  particularly  in  the  dark?  Generally,  she  said,  night 
vision  is  poorer  when  the  optics  have  greater  aberrations. 

Dr.  Coletta  is  also  researching  patients  with  keratoconus,  a  disorder  that 
causes  the  cornea  to  become  cone-shaped  and  often  leads  to  a  halo  affect 
around  objects,  and  how  the  disorder  is  related  to  night  vision. 

The  goal  of  her  research,  she  said,  is  to  provide  clinicians  with  a  fast 
way  to  assess  a  patient's  optics  and  determine  if  he  or  she  needs  special 
corrective  lenses  for  nighttime  activities. 

"In  a  sense  we're  trying  to  help  a  clinical  vision  scientist  make  predictions 
about  someone's  vision  based  on  the  optics  of  their  eye,"  Dr.  Coletta  said. 
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A  new  Master  of  Science  in  Vision  Science  degree  win 

be  offered  by  the  New  England  College  of  Optometry  starting  next  fall  that 
will  emphasize  research  and  the  development  of  analytical  and  problem 
solving  skills  in  vision  science. 

The  College  will  offer  the  dual  OD/MS  degree  to  a  select  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  OD  professional  degree  program  as  well  as  accept- 
ing individuals  who  already  hold  an  advanced  degree  and  only  want  to 
take  the  MS  program. 

The  program  —  the  first  MS  degree  offering  in  the  college's  history  — 
will  be  offered  at  no  additional  cost  to  students  in  the  dual  degree  program. 

Both  programs  involve  graduate  level  courses,  development  and  execu- 
tion of  an  original  laboratory  research  project,  and  completion  of  a  Master's 
thesis. 

The  stand-alone  MS  degree  program  can  be  completed  in  a  minimum 
of  two  academic  years,  while  the  dual  MS/OD  program  can  be  completed 
during  the  four  years  of  the  professional  degree  program. 

"Optometry  students  who  obtain  a  research-based  degree  in  vision  sci- 
ence will  possess  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  contribute  new  information 
to  the  profession,  help  them  better  assess  the  scientific  basis  of  current 
and  future  developments  in  optometric  practice,  and  be  more  competitive 
for  residencies,  academic  or  industry  positions,"  according  to  David  Troilo, 
PhD,  professor  of  biophysiology,  and  director  of  the  program. 
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Debora  Nickla,  PHD,  assistant  professor  of  physiology,  has  studied 
the  visual  regulation  of  eye  growth,  using  a  chicken  eye  as  a  model.  She 
has  also  collaborated  with  colleague  David  Troilo,  PhD,  professor  of  bio- 
physiology,  to  research  the  subject  using  the  marmoset  eye. 

One  of  Dr.  Nickla's  main  concerns  is  whether  the  interaction  between 
different  ocular  circadian  rhythms  influence  the  rate  of  the  eye'  s  growth. 
One  such  rhythm  involves  changes  in  the  thickness  of  the  choroid,  the  vas- 
cular layer  behind  the  retina.  These  changes  may  be  involved  in  mediating 
changes  in  ocular  growth. 

This  research  has  the  potential  to  be  beneficial  in  helping  patients 
schedule  when  during  the  day  they  should  take  their  medication  for  opti- 
mum results.  Dr.  Nickla  is  also  researching  different  molecules  that  may 
affect  eye  growth,  which  could  explain  why  some  people's  eyes  grow  large 
and  become  myopic. 

"The  ultimate  goal  is  to  understand  why  certain  people  become  myopic 
and  others  don't,"  Dr.  Nickla  said. 

"The  College  has  been  tremendously  supportive  of  research,  which 
continues  to  grow  at  an  exciting  pace,"  Dr.  Nickla  said.  "There  has  been 
significant  growth  in  our  research  faculty  and  government  funding  since 
I  came  on  board  eight  years  ago.  I'm  very,  very  proud  of  being  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  school  in  this  particular  aspect." 


o 


a  series  of  breakthrough  goals,  including  the 
expansion  of  the  college's  biological  research 
department. 

The  college  soon  hired  Steven  Koevary, 
a  PhD  immunologist  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School  who  specialized 
in  diabetes  research.  He  is  now  a  professor  of 
immunology  and  chair  of  the  Biomedical 
Sciences  and  Disease  Department  at  the  college. 

The  school's  commitment  to  research  was 
further  validated  in  2000,  when  a  new  set  of 
breakthrough  goals  was  established.  The  college, 
looking  to  expand  upon  its  success,  chose  to 
move  out  of  the  lab  and  focus  on  clinical  studies 
and  patients.  Dr.  Rah,  hired  that  year,  was  one 
of  the  first  faculty  members  to  expand  into 
clinical  research.  Dr.  Heath  said. 

In  addition  to  her  current  project,  Dr.  Rah 
participated  in  the  Children's  Overnight 
Orthokeratology  Investigation  (COOKI). 
She  recruited  9  to  11-year  old  myopic  children, 


fitted  them  with  corneal  reshaping  contact  lenses, 
and  examined  their  eyes  after  six  months  of  con- 
tact lens  wear. 

The  children  were  able  to  insert,  remove, 
and  care  for  the  contact  lenses  without  direct 
parental  supervision,  and  they  achieved  good 
vision  without  serious  complications.  Previously, 
she  said,  other  eye  care  practitioners  believed 
that  children  could  not  wear  contact  lenses  until 
they  were  at  least  12  years  old.  Results  of  the 
study  will  be  published  later  this  year  in 
Opto777etry  and  Vision  Science. 

Dr.  Rah's  research  fits  closely  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  college.  "Our  goals  are  pretty  well- 
defined:  continuing  to  moderately  expand  the 
basic  research  and  increase  the  research  capacity 
in  clinically  applied  areas,"  Dr.  Heath  said. 
"The  biggest  challenge  we  have  right  now  is  not 
necessarily  attaining  well-qualified  faculty  or 
extramural  funding,  but  the  distinct  need  to  add 
space.  The  college's  top  priority  is  to  look  at 


The  college  has  been  very  supportive... 

the  research  we  conduct  can  DG  3ppll6Cl 

U I TG Ct  ly  to  routine  clinical  care..."  Dr.  Marjorie  Rah 


campus  expansion  to  support  research,  educa- 
tion, and  our  basic  care  mission." 

The  college  currently  has  6,000  feet  of 
research  space,  11  research  laboratories,  and  13 
research  faculty.  Dr.  Heath  said  plans  are  to  hire 
two  more  faculty  members  in  the  near  future 
who  will  primarily  be  devoted  to  research. 

The  college  is  looking  for  an  additional 
20,000  feet  of  space  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  its  Beacon  Street  campus.  Dr.  Heath  said. 


The  hope,  he  said,  is  to  attract  more  faculty  like 
Dr.  Rah  and  increase  the  presence  of  the  college 
by  developing  new  diagnostic  and  treatment 
methods  for  optometrists. 

"We're  slowly  growing  our  research  program 
here.  The  college  has  been  very  supportive  of  my 
research,"  she  said.  "It's  really  fun.  I  love  my  job. 
The  research  that  we  conduct  can  be  applied 
directly  to  routine  clinical  care  and  should  impact 
our  students  and  alumni." 
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alumni 


howard  purcell  '84 

from  private  practice  to  corporate  education 


/New  England  College  of  Optometry  alumnus  who 
has  had  an  unusually  successful  and  diverse  career 
•'  that  has  ranged  from  private  practice  and  academia 

to  corporate  positions,  now  is  combining  all  three  in  an  excit- 
ing new  venture  that  promises  to  have  a  major  impact  on 
future  generations  of  optometrists. 

Dr.  Howard  Purcell  '84  is  the  first  director  of  The  Vision 
Care  Institute  at  Johnson  &  Johnson  Vision  Care  in 
Jacksonville,  FL,  a  program  whose  focus  in  2004  will  be  to 
help  as  many  as  500  new  optometry  college  graduates  make 
the  transition  from  the  academic  world  to  private  practice. 

The  institute.  Dr.  Purcell  said,  helps  new  optometrists  step 
back  and  apply  their  four  years  of  academic  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  everyday  world  of  patients  and  prescriptions. 


Johnson  employees,  started  planning  the  institute  in  mid-2001 
and  have  been  developing  the  curriculum  since  mid-2002. 

Serving  as  an  optometrist  with  a  leadership  role  in  one 
of  the  nation's  major  corporations  in  the  eye  care  field  is  not 
what  Dr.  Purcell  could  have  predicted  for  himself  when  he 
was  buried  beneath  his  textbooks  at  the  New  England 
College  of  Optometry.  He  describes  himself  during  those 
years  as  "the  guy  who  couldn't  handle  the  cold"  from 
Elorida  who  spent  most  of  his  money  on  winter  gear. 

He  was  also  a  student  interested  in  contact  lenses  and 
decided  he  wanted  to  bring  a  then-cutting  edge  specialty 
into  a  largely  geriatric  community,  but  was  unsure  if  the 
two  could  fit  together.  His  interest  in  lenses  was  piqued  by 
Prof.  Paul  White. 


"CommuTiicatiori  skills  are  vital  for  new  optometrists..." 


The  program  focuses  on  technical  skills  training,  effective 
communication  methods  and  the  specifics  of  specialty  con- 
tact lens  prescribing. 

"Communication  skills  are  vital  for  new  optometrists," 
Dr.  Purcell  said.  "The  reality  is  that  you  can  be  the  best 
technically  sound  doctor  in  the  world,  but  if  you're  unable 
to  communicate  with  your  patients,  you'll  fail." 

The  three-day  program,  which  began  in  February  in  a 
new  state-of-the-art  facility  on  the  VISTAKON  campus,  also 
allows  students  to  have  hands-on  experience  with  patients, 
role-play  different  clinical  situations  and  review  videotape  of 
themselves  and  other  optometrists  at  work. 

The  program  is  funded  by  VISTAKON,  the  world's  leading 
contact  lens  manufacturer,  which  is  a  division  of  Johnson  &C 
Johnson  Vision  Care. 

Dr.  Purcell  has  served  as  director  of  professional  affairs 
for  the  company  since  1995,  where  he  has  represented  the 
voice  of  both  the  practitioner  and  the  academic  community 
to  the  corporate  world.  In  that  role,  he  and  other  Johnson  &C 


"He  just  had  a  great  style  of  teaching,  a  laid-back  style. 
He  got  me  interested  in  contact  lenses,"  Dr.  Purcell  said. 
"I  just  remember  Paul  White  always  puffing  on  a  pipe  and 
telling  jokes  and  making  the  course  interesting  and  fun." 

Contact  lenses  also  had  a  certain  cache  in  the  1980s, 
Dr.  Purcell  said. 

"Contact  lenses  were  the  glamorous  part  of  the  profession. 
It's  what  everyone  wanted  to  do.  I  knew  I  would  be  joining  a 
practice  that  was  somewhat  geriatric  in  nature,  and  I  thought 
it  would  bring  something  new  to  the  practice.  I  thought  con- 
tact lenses  were  a  good  niche  for  me." 

While  contact  lenses  were  a  good  professional  niche,  they 
weren't  always  a  perfect  personal  fit.  "I  was  a  terrible  contact 
lens  wearer.  I  had  problems  all  the  time:  irritation,  red  eyes. 
Personally,  I  had  an  interest  in  it  as  well,  and  it  drove  me  to 
want  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could  about  contact  lenses." 

Along  with  the  faculty  at  the  college  and  rich  academic 
opportunities  available  in  Boston,  an  externship  at  Walter 
Reed  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  DC.  also  helped 
prepare  Dr.  Purcell  for  private  practice. 
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After  graduating  in  1984,  Dr.  Purcell  joined  his  father, 
Saul  '53,  in  his  private  practice  in  Miami  Beach.  After  spend- 
ing 10  years  alongside  his  father  at  the  Purcell  Eye  Center,  Dr. 
Purcell  accepted  a  faculty  position  at  the  Nova  Southeastern 
University  College  of  Optometry  in  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

"It  was  fantastic.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  Dr.  Purcell  said 
of  working  with  his  father.  "Those  10  years  in  private  practice 
benefited  everything  I've  done.  Just  having  that  real  world 
experience,  that  private  practice  experience,  really  enabled  me 
to  understand  what  it's  like  to  be  in  the  trenches  and  made  me 
more  valuable  as  an  academic  and  an  industry  representative." 


Howard  Purcell  '84,  right,  the  first 
director  of  The  Vision  Care  Institute  in 
Jacksonville,  FL  is  joined  at  the  official 
opening  of  the  new  educational  facility 
with  Phil  Keefer,  left,  president  of 
Vistakon  America,  and  Joseph  Barr,  OD, 
assistant  dean  of  clinical  affairs  at  Ohio 
State  Univeristy's  College  of  Optometry. 
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After  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  faculty.  Dr.  Purcell  was 
appointed  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  contact  lenses, 
and  after  two  years  was  named  deputy  dean.  He  was  named 
teacher  of  the  year,  complete  with  a  golden  apple  award,  dur- 
ing his  second  year  at  the  school.  The  award  was  all  the  more 
special  in  that  students  choose  the  recipient.  "The  time  I  spent 
teaching,"  he  said,  "were  among  the  most  rewarding  years  of 
my  career.  " 

While  sitting  in  his  office  at  the  college  one  day.  Dr.  Purcell 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  vice  president  of  Johnson  &C 
Johnson  who  asked  him  to  consider  the  position  of  director 


"I  never  had  an  interest  in  the  corporate  world,"  Dr. 
Purcell  said.  "It  was  one  of  those  opportunities  where  they 
said,  'give  it  a  shot.'  So  I  figured  I'd  give  it  a  shot  for  a  year, 
and  nine  years  later  I'm  still  here." 

Dr.  Purcell  later  added  director  of  marketing  for  VISTAKON 
to  his  resume,  and  was  later  named  director  of  The  Vision 
Care  Institute  of  Johnson  and  Johnson  Vision  Care.  He  is 
also  a  diplomat  in  cornea  and  contact  lenses  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Optometry,  and  often  lectures  on  cornea  and 
contact  lens  issues.  His  experience  in  both  the  examining 
room  and  classroom  serve  him  well  in  this  new  position. 


"What  1  bring  to  the  table  is  my  private  practice, 

academic  and  industry  experience...  1  hope  to  utilize  these 

experiences  and  partner  with  schools  and  colleges  to 

maximize  results  for  our  attendees..." 


of  professional  affairs  for  VISTAKON.  After  discussing  it 
with  family  and  colleagues.  Dr.  Purcell  said  he  realized  it 
would  be  an  opportunity  as  an  academic  to  influence  a  much 
broader  group  of  optometrists  and  industry  representatives. 
He  and  his  family  -  his  wife  Lisa,  and  children  Cameron,  13, 
Connor,  10,  and  Hallie,  5  -  moved  to  Jacksonville. 


Coincidentally,  the  first  group  of  students  at  the  institute 
came  from  Nova  Southeastern  University,  which  helped  bring 
Dr.  Purcell's  career  full-circle. 

"What  I  bring  to  the  table  is  my  private  practice  and  aca- 
demic experience  as  well  as  industry  experience.  I  hope  to  uti- 
lize these  experiences  and  partner  with  the  schools  and  colleges 
to  maximize  the  results  for  our  attendees,"  Dr.  Purcell  said. 
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fJew  Associate  Director  for  Institutional  Advancement 


Whitney  Ashe,  a  former  program  director  for  the  National  Youth  Leadership  Forum  on  Medicine  (NYLF),  has  been  named  Associate 
Director  for  Institutional  Advancement  at  the  New  England  College  of  Optometry.  She  will  be  responsible  for  alumni  programs  and 
events,  developing  college  communications  and  establishing  a  public  relations  program  for  the  college. 

At  NYLF,  she  was  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing  an  educational  leadership  conference  for  over  1,000  high  school  students 
interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  medicine.  While  managing  a  staff  of  25,  Ashe  was  responsible  for  fostering  and  nurturing  relationships 
within  the  Philadelphia  medical  community  including  hospital  administrators,  physicians,  researchers  and  educational  institutions. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Saint  Michael's  College  in  Winooski,  VT. 
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The  number  of  admission 

applications  to  the  New  England 
College  of  Optometry  is  running  sharply 
ahead  of  last  year,  and  alumni  are  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
admissions  process. 

More  than  100  of  our  graduates  from 
26  states  and  Canada  are  participating  in 
a  growing  Alumni  Admissions  Network 
established  some  13  years  ago  by  Lawrence 
Shattuck,  director  of  admissions. 

"One  of  the  major  barriers  we  face  is 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
awareness  about  the  benefits  of  optometry 
as  a  rewarding  and  attractive  profession," 
Shattuck  says. 

"Our  alumni  representatives  are 

out  there  creating  interest  in  optometry 
They  are  planting  the  seeds  and  we  are 
like  the  farmers  harvesting  the  crop." 
Shattuck  says  the  primary  job  for 
the  alumni  is  to  meet  with  prospective 
students  and  explain  the  profession. 


If  they  are  interested  in  learning  more, 
they  are  given  a  catalog  and  encouraged 
to  contact  the  college. 

Ellen  Gillman  78,  OD,  has  been 
serving  as  an  admissions  representative 
for  more  than  10  years  in  Newton,  MA, 
where  she  has  been  a  sole  practitioner 
for  over  two  decades. 

While  she  has  been  known  to 

personally  escort  more  than  a  few 
prospective  students  to  the  admissions 
office,  most  of  the  time  she  just  invites 
students  to  her  office  to  talk  about 
optometry 

"I  love  optometry  and  the  College. 
This  is  a  bit  of  payback  for  me. 


However,  I  really  enjoy  talking  to 

the  students.  They  ask  good  ques- 
tions and  it  is  really  fun  talking  to  them 
about  both  the  profession  and  the 
school." 

Another  alumnus  who  has  been 
involved  in  the  admissions  effort  since 
her  undergraduate  days  when  she  worked 
with  Shattuck  in  the  admissions  office  is 
Sally  Dang  '94,  OD. 

"When  I  settled  in  California,  I 
started  my  practice  and  began  to  help 
answer  questions  for  students  who 
attended  college  in  the  area.  Some  would 
come  observe  me  in  my  office.  I  really 
enjoy  giving  students  insight  on  the  pro- 
fession," Dr.  Dang  said. 


Applications 


These  numbers  are  comparisons 
based  on  March  data  for  ail  three  years. 


. .  .applications  for  the  Class  of  2004  are 
sharply  ahead  of  last  year,  and  alumni  are  playing  an 

increasingly  important  role... 
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She  also  has  spoken  on  behalf 

of  the  college  at  the  pre-optometry 
club  at  the  University  of  CaHfornia  at 
Irvine.  "About  10  of  the  students  I've 
met  have  appUed  to  optometry  school," 
she  said. 

Shattuck  says  that  while  the  total 
number  of  applicants  for  the  104  avail- 
able seats  at  the  college  should  be  more 
than  600  for  next  year's  entering  class, 
the  need  to  continue  promoting  the 
field  is  still  critically  important. 

"Even  though  the  quality  and  the 
diversity  of  our  student  body  has 
improved  markedly  in  recent  years,  the 
number  of  high  school  students  interested 
in  a  career  in  optometry  is  uncomfort- 
ably low  —  particularly  in  the  New 
England  states,"  he  says. 


Data  provided  by  one  student  search 
organization  found  that  nationally  there 
were  only  3,190  high  school  seniors  this 
year  who  expressed  an  interest  in  pursu- 
ing a  career  in  optometry. 

The  largest  number  of  students 

came  from  Texas,  374,  California,  346, 
and  Florida,  215.  New  England  states 
ranked  near  the  bottom:  Massachusetts, 
17;  Connecticut,  10;  Maine,  6;  Rhode 
Island,  4;  New  Hampshire,  1,  and 
Vermont,  0. 

Shattuck  says  that  one  of  the  major 
contributing  factors  to  the  comparatively 
low  number  qf  New  England  students 
interested  in  optometry  is  that  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  career  options  in  the 
medical  fields  in  New  England,  particu- 


larly in  Boston,  than  most  other  regions 
of  the  country 

"We  are  working  closely  with  colleges 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere  to  edu- 
cate students  interested  in  health  care 
delivery  and  research  that  optometry  is 
a  profession  they  may  want  to  consider," 
Shattuck  says. 

"The  importance  of  our  alumni 
representatives  in  reinforcing  our  efforts 
and  promoting  the  field  themselves, 
however,  cannot  be  overestimated." 

One  tool  that  is  simplifying  the 

admissions  process  is  the  internet, 
shattuck  says  60  percent  of  this  year's 
class  applied  on-line,  compared  to  40 
percent  for  the  previous  year. 


class  of  '07 


(women  72;  men  32) 


major: 

(undergraduate) 

biology  D  /  /o 
psychology  1  U  /o 
general  science  /  /o 
chemistry  D  /o 


ethnicity: 

Caucasian  OA  /o 
asian  Zz:/  /o 

african  american  O  /o 
hispanic  D  /o 


home  state: 

(largest  no.) 

massachusetts   I  z? 
California   I  4 
new  york   I  U 
florida  6 
no.  Carolina  D 
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among  universities  attended: 


Harvard,  Stanford,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Dartmouth,  Michigan  State,  Rutgers,  Emory, 
Universities  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego;  state  universities  in  Texas, 
Vermont,  Oregon,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina. 


faculty 


Thomas  Freddo  '76,  OD,  PhD,  professor  of  Optometry,  has  recently 
been  elected  to  the  Executive  Council  of  The  International  Society 
for  Eye  Research.  He  is  the  first  optometrist  ever  elected  to  the  Board. 
The  Society  is  among  the  largest  devoted  to  fostering  eye  and  vision 
research  worldwide  and  sponsors  one  of  the  premier  journals  in  the 
field,  Experimental  Eye  Research.  Dr.  Freddo  will  serve  a  four-year 
term  as  the  association's  treasurer  and  Chair  of  its  Finance  Committee. 

Thomas  Travlson,  PhD,  joined  the  faculty  in  September  as  an  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biostatistics.  Dr.  Travlson  earned  his  B.A.  in  Mathematics  at 
Skidmore  College,  and  his  Ph.D.  in  Biostatistics  at  Johns  Hopkins  School 
of  Public  Health.  His  dissertation  concerned  statistical  methods  for  the 
analysis  of  complex  data  and  disease,  with  application  to  Quality  of 
Life  following  limb  trauma.  Dr.  Travlson  will  be  a  part  of  the  Vision 
Science  faculty  and  will  teach  a  course  on  biostatistics  and  experimental 
design.  His  work  will  focus  on  public  health  research  as  well  as  collabo- 
ration with  College  faculty  on  existing  projects 

Walter  Potaznick  '76,  OD.  associate  professor  of  optometry,  has  been 
appointed  the  medical  advisor  for  the  Lion's  club  Eyemobile  district  33S 
(Southeastern  Massachusetts). 

Anthony  Cavallerano  '72,  OD,  professor  of  optometry,  is  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Milan  Biccocca,  Italy  and  was  recently 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Ocular  Disease  course  for  third  year 
optometry  students.  Rossella  Fonte,  OD,  a  1997  graduate  of  our 
Advanced  Standing  International  Program  in  Italy,  is  a  professor  at  the 
university.  Dr.  Cavallerano  traveled  to  Milan  in  December  and  January 
and  presented  seminars,  lectures  and  workshops  to  the  students  in  the 
area  of  posterior  segment  disease.  Workshops  included  Fundus 
Biomicroscopy,  Gonioscopy  and  Binocular  Indirect  Ophthalmoscopy. 
During  Dr.  Cavallerano's  first  visit  to  the  University  he  identified  the 
need  for  textbooks  for  the  University's  Optometry  Department.  Joanne 
Caruso  '85,  OD,  coordinator  of  international  programs  at  the  College, 
collected  used  textbooks  from  within  the  College  and  also  received 
donations  of  new  textbooks  from  Mike  Gulla  at  Elsevier  Publications. 
Dr.  Cavallerano  will  be  returning  to  teach  at  the  University  later  in 
the  year. 

CLINICAL  EDUCATION  UPDATE 

An  outstanding  clinical  education  has  long  been  a  hallmark  of  the  pro- 
grams at  The  New  England  College  of  Optometry.  The  recent  adoption 
of  Curriculum  2010  and  the  remodeling  of  clinical  education  have 
further  enhanced  the  quality  and  diversity  of  patient  care  experiences 
available  to  our  students.  So  what's  new  in  clinical  education? 

A  Clinical  Education  Team  spanning  all  four  years  of  the  curriculum 
has  been  formed  to  monitor,  evaluate,  and  plan  for  further  develop- 
ments and  enhancements  to  the  student  clinical  experience.  This  team 
is  made  up  of  Drs.  Nancy  Carlson  '77  and  Aurora  Denial  '84,  represent- 
ing oversight  of  the  first  year  programs,  Drs.  Dan  Kurtz  '82  and  Gary 
Moss  '74,  representing  oversight  of  the  second  year  programs, 
Dr.  Jennifer  Hazelwood  '00,  coordinator  for  the  third  year  programs. 
Dr.  Susan  Monahan  '98,  coordinator  for  the  final  year  programs, 
Ms.  Rosanne  LaBollita,  coordinator  of  clinical  programs,  and 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Hoppe,  associate  dean  of  academic  affairs.  The  group  is 
currently  working  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  educational  policies 
for  all  aspects  of  the  program  as  well  as  updating  the  methods  for 
quality  assurance. 

The  quality  of  the  clinical  education  program  is  assessed  using 
a  portfolio  of  different  measures  and  evaluated  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
The  Clinical  Education  Team  is  providing  oversight  to  each  aspect  of 
the  program,  beginning  with  screenings  and  observations  in  the  first 
year  of  the  OD  program,  clerkships  in  the  second  year,  and  externships 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Under  the  direction  of  Drs.  Carlson  and  Denial,  the  first  year  students 
have  expanded  their  observations  to  include  both  optometric  providers 
and  different  types  of  health  care  providers  including  physicians,  podi- 
atrists, and  a  pediatric  dentist.  A  recent  assessment  by  Drs.  Carlson  and 
Denial  found  that  first  year  students  regard  medical  observations  as  a 
good  learning  experience. 

*     *      ■)«• 


Front  row  (I  to  r]:  Dr.  Pilar  Contreras,  Dr  Margarita  Ayala,  Dr  Jairo  Garcia, 
Dr.  Julio  Torres,  Et  Mr  Jorge  Cheruse.  Back  row  (I  to  r):  Dr  David  Heath,  Dr 
David  Loshin,  Dr  Randy  Brooks,  Dr  Edward  Marshall,  Dr  Norman  Haffner, 
Et  Dr  Hector  Santiago.  Not  pictured:  Dr  Bina  Patel. 


LATIN  AMERICA 

Deans  from  five  U.S.-based  optometry  institutions,  including  Dr.  David 
Heath  '86,  OD,  EdM,  vice  president  and  dean  of  academic  affairs,  and 
Dr.  Hector  Santiago  '84,  played  a  significant  role  recently  in  supporting 
the  constitution  formation  of  Asociacion  Latino  Americana  de 
Programas  y  Facultades  de  Optometria  (ALDEFO)-(Latin  American 
Association  of  Programs  and  Faculties  of  Optometry).  Others  involved 
with  ties  to  the  College  were  AOA  trustee  representative,  Dr.  Randolph 
Brooks  '77,  and  Dr.  Bina  Patel,  director  of  International  Programs. 

The  meeting  took  place  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  at  the  same  time  as 
Congreso  Centroamericano  de  Optometria.  The  reason  for  the  formation 
of  ALDEFO  is  to  help  with  the  educational  issues  that  optometry  faces 
in  Latin  America.  These  issues  include  recognizing  optometry  as  a  pro- 
fession and  as  a  public  health  need,  creating  uniformity  to  the  educa- 
tional curriculum,  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  educational  programs, 
and  increasing  country  representation  for  the  profession.  Signing 
of  the  agreement  took  place  at  this  meeting  and  was  considered  a 
historical  moment  for  the  optometry  profession. 
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October  1  -3,  2004 


'^ 


t  scnedule 


Join  your  classmates  for  a  weekend  of  fun,  food  and  friends.  Reunion  weel<end  will  be  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  reminisce  with  old  classmates  and  meet  other  alumni.  From  taking  a  trolley  tour  of 
Boston,  to  cruising  the  harbor  to  reuniting  with  faculty  members,  this  weekend  will  provide  memories 
to  cherish. 


Friday,  October,  1 

Then  and  Now:  Welcome  Back  Reception 
6  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Join  us  for  an  evening  of  wine  and  spirits  as  you  tour  the 
historic  and  beautiful  Beacon  Street  campus.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  you  to  socialize  with  your  classmates.  You 
will  be  surprised  how  fast  you  recollect  and  reconnect. 


Ooss  of  1963 


Saturday,  October  2 

Discover  Wavefront  Technology 

10  a.m.  to  11  a.m. 

Continuing  education  returns  to  Reunion  Weekend,  with  a 
focus  on  the  future.  Nancy  Coletta  OD,  PhD,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  optics,  will  offer  a  one-hour  course  on  Wavefront 
Technology.  This  is  not  the  standard  CE  curriculum  and  will 
provide  some  insights  into  optometry's  future  direction. 
Space  is  limited  for  this  program. 

Fun  in  the  Sun  Barbeque 

11  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Join  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  (weather  permitting)  for 
an  afternoon  of  fun  in  the  sun.  Back  by  popular  demand,  the 
barbeque  is  friendly,  informal,  great  for  kids,  and  a  whole  lot 
of  fun! 

Travel  Doivn  Memory  Lane:  Old  Town  Trolley  Tours 
2:30  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

This  is  a  great  way  to  tour  the  city  of  Boston.  Get  ready  to 
learn  about  the  history  of  Boston  from  an  experienced  guide. 
You  will  learn  trivia  and  hear  myths  and  legends  about  the 
hub  that  even  some  veteran  Bostonians  don't  know. 
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An  Evening  on  the  Harbor:  Annual  Reunion  Dinner 
6  p.m.  to  11  p.m. 

Harbor  cruise,  reception,  class  photos  and  dinner  on  Boston's 
luxurious  Odyssey  cruise  liner.  Depart  from  Rowe's  Wharf  for 
an  elegant  evening  cruising  Boston  Harbor.  See  the  city  from  a 
new  perspective,  enjoy  dinner  and  share  memories  and  experi- 
ences with  friends  and  classmates. 
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classes  of  1959.  1964,  1969 
1984,  1989,  1994.  1999 


19  7  4,  1979 


Sunday,  October  3 

Alumni/ Faculty  Brunch 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

The  perfect  way  to  wind  down  the  weekend.  Revisit,  review 
and  catch  up  with  your  favorite  faculty  members.  Reunion 
alumni  also  traditionally  use  this  time  to  exchange  phone 
numbers  and  email  addresses  and  make  plans  to  get  together 
before  the  next  reunion. 


For  more  information  about  reunion,  please  contact  the 
Office  of  Alumni  Relations  at  617-236-6285,  or  email  us  at 
reunion@ne-optometryedu. 


Class  of  1983 


Join  Us  for  the  21st  Annual  Dr.  Foster  Namias  '32 
Scholarship  Golf  Tournament 

When:  Wednesday,  September  22,  2004 

Where:  Sandy  Burr  Country  Club,  Wayland,  MA 

www.sandyburr.com 

For  more  Information,  contact: 

The  New  England  College  of  Optometry,  Alumni  Relations  Office 

424  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  MA  02115 

617-236-6285 

namiasgolf@ne-optometry.edu 

The  Dr.  Foster  Namias  '32  Schiolarstiip  Golf  Tournament  is  held  annually 
to  raise  scholarship  funds  for  deserving  students.  Your  participation  is 
greatly  appreciated. 
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short 


alumni  fund 

online 


If  you  are  considering  making  a  gift  to 
the  College  or  just  want  to  update  per- 
sonal information,  you  can  now  do  so 
more  easily  with  the  Institutional 
Advancement  Office's  new  on-line 
giving  feature  accessible  through  the  College's  website,  www.ne-optometry.edu. 
To  make  a  gift  or  pledge  on-line,  simply  go  to  the  website,  click  the  "on-line 
giving"  link  and  follow  the  instructions.  This  new  feature  also  offers  alumni  the 
opportunity  to  update  personal  and  work  information,  including  e-mail  addresses. 

Making  it  easier  to  give  to  the  College  is  an  important  step  in  strengthening 
the  annual  giving  program,  especially  from  alumni,  according  to  David  Wilber, 
vice  president  for  institutional  advancement. 

"Alumni  annual  fund  gifts  are  extremely  important  to  the  College,"  Wilber 
said.  "These  funds  help  to  support  key  segments  of  the  school,  including 
scholarship  aid,  the  library,  academic  programming,  technology  and  equipment. 
A  strong  annual  fund  helps  to  keep  tuition  increases  to  a  minimal  level." 

"People  have  become  more  comfortable  with  on-line  transactions  and  we  have 
additional  security  within  the  gift  screens,"  Wilber  said. 

The  on-line  giving  feature  represents  the  first  step  in  redesigning  the  College's 
website  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  prospective  students  and  more  useful  and 
informative  for  alumni.  Look  for  many  more  changes  in  the  coming  months. 
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NEWENCO  Alumni  Reception 
at  tlie  AOA  Congress  in  Orlando 

Friday  evening,  June  25th  6:30  -  8:00  pm 
Gaylord  Palms  Resort,  Kissimmee,  Florida 

President  Alan  L.  Lewis  '65,  OD,  PhD  and  Vice  President/ 

Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  David  A.  Heath  '83,  OD, 

EdM  look  forward  to  welcoming  you. 

The  President  will  provide  an  update  on  the  College 
and  the  implementation  of  Curriculum  2010. 

Enter  a  drawing  to  win  a  Lobster  Bake  sponsored 
by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Please  R5VP  to  AOA@ne-optometry.edu 


In  Memoriam 

The  New  England  College  of  Optometry 
community  mourns  the  passing  of,  J.  Wayne 
Streilein,  MD,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees;  Chanel  (Chuck)  Dufour,  a 
respected  former  faculty  member,  and  the 
following  alumni: 

Abraham  Codish  '38,  OD,  of  Oldsmar,  FL 

Robert  Shannon  '38,  OD 

Samuel  Wasserman  '42,  OD,  of  Randolph,  MA 

Nicholas  Riccioti  '83,  OD,  of  Fitchburg,  MA 

Ned  Witkin  '83,  OD,  of  Roswell,  GA 

David  Huebner  '86,  OD,  of  Hampton  Falls,  NH 

Stefan  Bournakel  '96,  OD,  of  Auburn,  ME 

Mr.  Dufour,  an  optician  and  well-respected 
teacher,  managed  the  dispensary  at  the  clinic 
and  taught  courses  in  dispensing  at  the 
College.  He  retired  in  1989  after  more  than  20 
years  at  the  College.  He  lived  in  Naples,  FL.  A 
colleague  recalled  Mr.  Dufour  as  "an  excellent 
instructor  who  was  very  popular,  conscien- 
tious and  so  capable." 

"Dr.  Streilein  was  a  highly  respected  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  world-renowned 
for  his  scientific  accomplishments,"  said 
President  Alan  Laird  Lewis.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  since  1987  and  served  as  chair  of 
the  Academic  Affairs  Committee. 

Dr.  Streilein,  68,  served  as  president  of  the 
Schepens  Eye  Research  Institute  in  Boston  for 
the  past  10  years.  He  was  an  internationally- 
recognized  ophthalmologist  and  former  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Microbiology  and  Immun- 
ology at  the  University  of  Miami  School  of 
Medicine. 
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Th6  riGXt  iSSU6   ofOpfomefrywiUbethefirstoneto 
include  display  advertising.  Many  otiier  alumni  magazines  across  thie 
country  have  been  accepting  paid  advertisements  for  years  as  a  way  to 
supplement  the  rising  costs  of  producing  these  publications. 

If  you  are  interested  in  advertising  or  Icnow  someone  who  might  want  to 
reach  3,500  optometrists,  please  contact  Whitney  Ashe,  associate  director 
of  institutional  advancement,  at  617-236-6209  or  e-mail  her  at 
ashew@N  E-Optometry.edu. 
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